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IN  EXETER  TOWNSHIP,  Berks 
County,  near  Baumstown,  and  about 
nine  miles  southeast  of  Reading,  is  the  birth- 
place of  a man  who  lived  to  become  a sym- 
bol of  the  pioneer  spirit.  Daniel  Boone,  re- 
nowned wilderness  scout  and  frontiersman, 
was  born  and  spent  his  youth  on  the  Boone 
Homestead,  which  is  now  a property  of  the 
Commonwealth,  administered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission.  It  is  being 
developed  as  a historic  shrine  for  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  nation. 

Daniel  Boone’s  Family 

A family  of  Quakers  left  Devonshire, 
England,  on  the  second  decade  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  to  settle  in  the  new  Quaker 
colony  of  Pennsylvania.  George,  Sarah,  and 
Scjuire  Boone  crossed  the  ocean  first,  fol- 
lowed by  their  father,  George  Boone  the 
elder.  They  settled  first  at  Abingdon,  then 
moved  on  to  North  Wales  in  Gwynedd 
Township,  and  finally  located  in  Oley  Town- 
ship, Philadelphia  County.  Since  that  time, 
Exeter  Township  has  been  cut  off  from 
Oley,  and  Berks  County  divided  from  Phila- 
delphia County,  a source  of  confusion  in 
locating  Daniel  Boone’s  birthplace. 

Daniel’s  father.  Squire  Boone  (Squire  was 
a given  name,  not  a title),  had  been  born 
on  December  6,  1696,  in  Devonshire.  Sep- 
tember 23,  1720,  he  married  a Quakeress, 
Sarah  Morgan,  daughter  of  Edward  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  enterprising  Welshmen  who 
settled  Gwynedd.  Like  his  father.  Squire 
was  a weaver,  and  this  trade  must  have 
been  his  main  source  of  support,  though, 
like  all  the  Boones,  he  soon  began  to  acquire 
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vania  in  connection  with  the  Braddock  ex- 
pedition of  1755  as  a teamster  and  black- 
smith. Some  accounts  assert  that  he  de- 
livered supplies  and  ammunition  to  the  army 
of  General  St.  Clair  while  it  was  orpnizing 
in  western  Pennsylvania  for  its  ill-fated 
attack  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

However  infrequent  his  contacts  with 
Pennsylvania  during  his  career,  Daniel 
Boone  was  a true  son  of  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier.  Pennsylvania  has  had  many  heroes 
of  the  wilderness ; Conrad  Weiser,  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  George  Croghan,  and 
William  Crawford  are  a few  of  the  many 
who  might  be  named.  Seen  in  this  perspec-^ 
tive,  Daniel  Boone  is  the  last  and  most 
famous  of  a great  succession  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  helped  to  extend  the  Union 
westward  by  trailmaking,  trade,  and 
settlement. 

The  Commission  Property 

Not  many  years  ago,  few  people  realized 
that  Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  movement  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate memorial  at  Daniel  Boone’s  birthplace 
was  hampered  by  this,  but  the  efforts  of  its 
many  friends  overcame  every  obstacle.  The 
first  step  was  taken  in  1937,  when  the  As- 
sembly authorized  the  acquisition  of  146.5 
acres  of  the  Boone  property,  appropriated 
$7,000  for  this  purpose,  and  vested  control, 
management,  and  supervision  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission.  In  1939 
and  1941,  additional  appropriations  were 
made  for  administration,  improvements,  and 
restoration  work,  while  another  act  in  1941 
authorized  the  acquisition  of  about  ten  acres 
of  adjoining  property.  In  the  language  of 
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the  Act  of  1937,  Daniel  Boone  Homestead 
was  to  “be  preserved  as  an  historical  place 
and  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth.” 

Immediately  after  the  formal  acquisition 
of  the  property  on  February  2,  1938,  the 
Historical  Commission  proceeded  to  take 
proper  steps  to  develop  and  utilize  the  site. 
The  physical  extent  of  the  property,  and 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  career  of 
Boone,  led  to  a decision  to  develop  the  en- 
tire park  as  a great  youth  shrine.  It  was  felt 
that  the  inspiration  for  American  youth  in- 
herent in  the  life  of  Boone  and  the  pioneer 
traits  which  he  represented  could  best  be 
symbolized  and  preserved  through  its  use 
as  a recreational  spot  for  American  boys 
and  girls.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Historical 
Commission  asked  for,  and  received,  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration in  the  development  of  the  property. 

At  the  time  it  was  acquired,  the  property 
looked  like  a typical  abandoned  farm.  Ex- 
hausted farm  land,  showing  the  damaging 
effects  of  erosion,  and  with  very  few  trees, 
extended  on  all  sides  of  the  old  two-story 
stone  house,  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
tbe  site  of  the  Boone  cabin.  There  was 
real  need  for  the  talent  of  the  two  capable 
men,  Mr.  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh,  architect, 
and  Mr.  Markley  Stevenson,  landscape  arch- 
itect, who  were  charged  with  the  task  of 
planning  the  restoration.  With  the  aid  of 
these  men,  and  the  advice  of  a s^^ecial  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Historical  Commission  gradually  evolved  a 
long-range  restoration  and  development  pro- 
gram. They  decided  that  the  property 
should  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
its  condition  when  the  Boone  family  lived 
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there.  At  the  same  time  facilities  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  public,  and  particularly 
boys  and  girls,  might  come  and  spend  a few 
hours,  a day,  or  a week,  amid  the  pioneer 
surroundings. 

The  first  undertaking  to  reach  completion 
was  the  Wayside  Shelter,  or  Youth  Hostel, 
planned  to  provide  overnight  shelter  for 
small  parties  of  bicyclers  or  hikers.  It  was 
built  by  NYA  youth  of  handhewn  logs  cut 
down  in  a neighboring  woods.  Two  large 
sleeping  rooms  are  connected  by  a dining 
and  recreation  hall  called  the  Commons 
Room.  There  are  also  quarters  for  resident 
caretakers,  and  a well  equipped  kitchen. 

The  stone  house  is  being  restored,  in  a 
way  to  fit  the  pioneer  setting,  and  following 
a careful  examination  to  determine  its 
original  lines,  steps,  and  rooms.  Archaeo- 
logical evidence  was  found  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  foundations  of  the  Boone 
cabin  formed  part  of  the  foundation  wall  at 
the  west  end  of  the  house.  Down  in  the 
cellar  is  a clear,  cold  spring  of  water,  so 
plentiful  nowadays  that  it  had  to  be  piped 
to  the  outside.  This  may  have  served  as 
water  supply  for  the  Boone  household ; it 
may  have  dictated  the  location  of  their 
home. 

These  two  major  undertakings  are  far 
from  exhausting  the  interesting  features 
of  the  property’s  development.  The  NYA 
youth  cut  and  split  some  two  thousand  rails 
for  the  old-fashioned  stake-and-rider  fence 
around  the  property.  A dam  is  being  built 
across  Owatin  Creek,  to  create  a small  33/2- 
acre  lake.  In  the  course  of  this  work  small 
trees  and  shrubs  were  transplanted  from  the 
future  lake  bed  to  other  parts  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  even  the  topsoil  was  stripped  off 
and  saved  for  future  use.  Soil  conserva- 
tion, erosion  control,  and  re-forestation  are 
especially  important,  to  restore  the  natural 
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the  girls  do  the  spelling  and  Dan  will  do 
the  shooting,”  expresses  the  real  situation 
very  well.  The  knowledge  of  metal  working 
gained  in  his  father’s  blacksmith  shop  was 
more  important  to  him  later,  for  he  learned 
to  repair  rifles,  shoe  horses,  and  repair 
wagons,  valuable  accomplishments  in  the 
wilderness. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  men  who  have 
risen  from  obscurity  to  fame,  legend  and 
myth  have  supplied  many  anecdotes  to  take 
the  place  of  historical  fact.  The  stories  of 
his  boyhood  pranks  and  childhood  escapades 
are  many,  and  not  unconvincing,  for  Daniel 
must  have  been  an  energetic  and  adventur- 
ous boy. 

Departure  from  Pennsylvania 

When  Daniel  was  sixteen  years  old,  the. 
entire  Boone  family — with  the  exception  of 
two  members — left  Pennsylvania  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  North  Carolina.  Family 
troubles  and  a falling-out  with  their  Quaker 
brethren  may  have  contributed  to  this 
decision,  but  no  doubt  the  lure  of  new  land 
and  of  the  untrammeled  life  of  the  frontier 
was  the  chief  motive.  Squire  and  Sarah 
Boone  sold  their  land  on  April  11,  1750,  and 
their  family  set  out  on  the  first  of  May, 
probably  traveling  down  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  Shenandoah,  to  the  Yadkin 
Valley  of  North  Carolina.  Daniel’s  Penn- 
sylvania boyhood  was  over ; his  career  as 
Western  pioneer  was  beginning. 

At  least  twice  in  later  years  he  returned 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  to  see 
the  relatives  who  had  remained  in  Berks 
County.  He  came  alone  in  October,  1781, 
but  early  in  1788  he  brought  his  wife  and 
son  Nathan.  Boone  was  also  in  Pennsyl- 
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land.  First,  he  bought  a 147-acre  tract  in 
New  Britain  Township,  Bucks  County,  on 
December  3,  1728.  Then,  on  November  20, 
1730,  he  bought  a 250-acre  farm  in  Oley 
Township,  not  far  from  the  homestead  of 
his  father.  Here  his  sixth  child,  Daniel,  was 
born  on  November  2,  1734.  According  to 
the  old-style  calendar  in  use  at  that  time, 
the  date  was  October  22,  which  Daniel 
Boone  himself  always  regarded  as  his 
birthday. 

Daniel  Boone’s  Boyhood 

Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  a log  cabin,  on 
what  was  then  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  boyhood  life  was  without  luxuries,  and 
had  few  of  the  refinements  of  civilization. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  an  enjoyable 
life  for  a boy,  for  his  daily  chores  were 
made  up  of  the  sort  of  thing  a boy  likes  to 
do  nowadays  for  pleasure.  Hunting  and 
trapping  wild  animals  for  food  and  for  their 
skins,  wandering  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  stray  cattle,  he  learned  to  shoot 
a rifle  and  to  follow  a trail,  accomplishments 
which  served  him  well  in  his  later  career  as 
a Kentucky  pathfinder  and  pioneer.  The 
long  Pennsylvania  rifle,  manufactured  in 
the  forges  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  misnamed  the  “Kentucky”  rifle, 
must  have  been  an  everyday  companion  dur- 
ing much  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

If  he  ever  went  to  school,  it  was  for  no 
long  period.  Probably  relatives  taught  him 
to  write  and  spell  and  figure,  but  surviving 
Boone  manuscripts  show  that  he  never  at- 
tained great  proficiency  in  such  “book- 
learning.” The  legend  that  his  father  once 
defended  his  poor  spelling  by  saying,  “Let 
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aspect  of  the  land.  A temporary  nursery 
containing  four  thoitsand  seedlings  was  es- 
tablished, and  two  hundred  Austrian  Pines 
were  planted,  as  part  of  this  work.  There 
is  seemingly  no  end  to  the  list  of  things 
planned  or  in  progress.  There  will  be  picnic 
groves,  camping  sites,  and  parking  areas. 
An  entrance  group  and  a pioneer  stockade 
are  also  planned.  Roads  and  pathways  must 
be  built  or  re-built,  so  that  all  traffic  into 
and  out  of  the  park  will  pass  through  one 
control  point.  It  will  be  years  before  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead  can  be  considered 
complete. 

Youth,  for  whom  the  park  is  especially 
intended,  will' not  be  critical  of  its  present 
incompleteness.  Already  they  can  find  much 
to  interest  them,  in  the  country  where  the 
boy  Daniel  Boone  once  played.  Youth’s 
imagination  will  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
park  of  today  and  the  park  as  it  will  be 
in  the  future.  At  this  memorial,  as  nowhere 
else,  they  can  feel  the  inspiration  of  Amer- 
ica’s pioneer  spirit  as  typified  by  Daniel 
Boone. 


Daniel  Boone 
Bir 
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